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circumstances, hope for no more than the barest
subsistence to-morrow. Droughts and scarcities
there must ever be, death and disease no Govern-
ment can prevent, but we are aggravating every
ill that flesh is heir to by the policy still in favour
in Calcutta and in London.

But the revenue of India itself when collected
is subject to such terrible chances, that at all times
the closest watching and economy are needed.
To say nothing of the opium revenue, which,
though more to be relied upon than some think,
is not a good item on which to base the stability
of each successive budget to the amount of at
least a net ^"6,000,000, we have in future to en-
counter a great and increasing loss by exchange
on the home charges to the amount of an esti-
mated ^3,000,000 for the year 1878-79. This no
one has yet even proposed to deal with. Years
hence, perhaps, it will be thought strange that an
empire which received ^50,000,000 of its revenue
in silver should have been anxious and even eager
to secure the demonetisation of that metal.

Bat we must take the facts as they are, and they
are awkward enough. For the total net revenue of
India to supply all needs, when cost of collection is
deducted, is placed by Sir John Strachey himself at
a sum not exceeding ^40,000,000. Out of this the
army, including marine and incidental charges for
military purposes, must be taken to cost little less
than ^"19,000,000. The interest on the debt is
^5,400,000. Absentee allowances, superannuation
payments, and political agencies amount to over
^2,500,000, and when to these items is added the